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Churchmen Study Welfare State 

Two bishops of the Church of England in “South Coun- 
try dioceses” recently initiated an experiment in the study 
of governmental agencies, Roger Lloyd reports in an 
article, “The Church in the Welfare State,” in The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, February 3, 1955: 

“The two bishops concerned chose a working party of 
a dozen younger clergy, not already swamped by commit- 
tees, and put a senior clergyman in charge of them. They 
meet for a whole day once a month and put themselves to 
school again to learn just how the details and ramifica- 
tions of the welfare state work, to know what its social 
services are, and how to use them for their people’s good. 
The county administrative chiefs of the various depart- 
ments—Health, Pensions, Public Assistance, Care of Chil- 
dren, Probation, and so on—come and tell them all about 
the work they do, and then answer their streams of ques- 
tions, and, quite often, criticisms. The course takes a full 
two years. 

“What is so interesting is the invariable eagerness of 
these overworked administrators to give a whole day to 
explaining their work to a group of a dozen curates. They 
spare no pains. They never arrive half-prepared. They 
listen with astonishing patience to all questions and criti- 
cisms. They are obviously anxious to get from the Church 
every ounce of informed cooperation she can give. What- 
ever their mood before they began the course, the clergy 
have always been entranced, and are keen to go right 
through the course. 

“These administrators have no doubts about how the 
laity of the Church can come into the heart of the welfare 
state or that, being practising Christians, they can give to 
it what it must always need and make of it a very impor- 
tant instrument for the Kingdom of God. They are as 
eager as we ought to be (and probably are) to see a steady 
flow of young Christians, trained and qualified, coming 
into their various departments to do the work of actually 
dealing one at a time with the people who need the wel- 
fare state’s social services. .. .” 
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The Sheffield Industrial Mission 

The Sheffield Industrial Mission, established ten years 
ago by the Church of England, with a staff of four full- 
time workers, is described in an article by E. R. Wickham 
in Christian News-Letter, London, January, 1955. “The 
initiative in setting up the work was taken by the Church 
of England, but in fact it is denominationally unselfcon- 
scious, approved and supported by men of all denomina- 
tions, ecumenically minded, and concerned with everybody 
in the works. The subtleties of denominationalism mean 
little in a steel works, and no one in his right mind would 
have it otherwise. The great bulk of men, in any effective 
sense, are outside all the churches.” Three of the four 
persons at work are clergymen; the fourth member is a 
woman “trained in social science and moral welfare. . . .” 

There are good relations between the “industrial chap- 
lains,” as they are called, and representative persons in 
the industry. Also, the contribution of the ministers is 
not the whole of the work of the mission: “The most au- 
thentic and basic part is that done by laymen themselves 
in industry. . . . In the most developed areas there are 
men in the works who are themselves active leaders of the 
movement, who will organize meetings and run them 
themselves, who will bring their fellows to meetings and 
who will represent a point of view in the works, the of- 
fice, the works’ council, the branch meeting, etc.” 

These are the conclusions : 

“The Mission tries to bring men face to face with real 
questions. What has been the consequence of science, tech- 
nology and industry on human life? They have made new 
possibilities for living. Are those possibilities for human 
beings realised in our works? How can we produce a 
sense of common purpose, interest and community in our 
works, or strengthen it? How can industrial relations be 
improved, and men at all levels give of their best without: 
reliance on ‘whip,’ ‘carrot,’ or paternal ‘soft-soap’? What 
do justice, fair dealing, honesty, responsibility, care for 
others, especially the weak, demand of us in everyday in- 
dustrial life? Are there structural changes required im 
industry ? How can men be helped to have a better status 
at work, pride in the job, satisfaction in working togeth- 
er? What is the very meaning and end of our life to- 
gether in this world, in which work, industry, production, 
wages are such an important part? And this brings us to 
the whole question of what we mean by the Good Society, 
to ethical, social and spiritual ends, as Graham Hutton 
admits after his analysis of all the Anglo-American Pro- 
ductivity Reports. It is not possible to talk for long on 
these issues without raising what are in fact clear religious 
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issues. What do men believe to be right, what do men 
believe to be true? 

“The very facing of such problems is the beginning of 
a contribution to their solution, for it means a study of 
facts, of other peoples’ attitudes. It means having a con- 
science and an imagination about things in the works. It 
means taking action. There are, of course, no ‘Christian 
solutions’ as such, no absolute solutions (even though 
some are hawked around in industry from time to time). 
There always will be problems. But as industry and society 
evolve (and they are changing all the time) good princi- 
ples, Christian insights, moral sensitivity, and hard work 
will all have their effect. The Industrial Mission is an 
integral part of the Church, because in every age it has 
been the task of the Church to help men to make their 
contribution by bringing Christian understanding to their 
problems, by showing them the relevance of Christianity 
to our world, and by striving to bring them to Christian 
faith.” 


Problems of the Mission to the Working Man 


Scott Paradise, a young American Episcopal mem- 
ber of the lona Community, is now working full-time in 
the Sheffield Industrial Mission (Church of England). 
He writes forthrightly of his experience there in The 
Coracle, organ of the Iona Community (Candlemakers’ 
Hall, Candlemakers’ Row, [dinburgh 1, Scotland), Feb- 
ruary, 1955, 

In Attercliffe in the diocese of Sheffield, where he 
served for a while as a curate, there were 55,000 people in 
the parish but only about 150 communicants. There are 
between 500 and 600 baptisms yearly, but “only a tiny 
fraction” of the families have anything else to do with 
the church. There are only three clergymen in the area 
although there were formerly “almost a dozen.” “And 
more serious than the clergy shortage is the laity short- 
age.” There are only half as many confirmations in Shef- 
field as there were before the war and two-thirds of these 
drift away within the first year. 

Most of the people of the city will admit belief in God. 
“But in normal times they cannot see that His existence 
or non-existence makes any real difference whatever.” 
In a “typical shop” of 100 men “only one would likely be 
an active member of any church at all.” The industrial 
missioners must talk about “specific, down-to-earth human 
concerns, and always show how Christianity has some- 
thing significant to say about every aspect of human life. 
... The foundations on which our judgments about these 
things are based must be Christian love and justice, and 
the nature of life, the universe, and man as revealed by 
our Lord.” 

The Industrial Mission seeks to develop ‘a new kind 
of Christian fellowship” whose members have “a genuine 
Christian concern for each other.” Such groups must have 
“at their core at least . . . men utterly convinced and com- 
mitted to think, study, and act to put Christian principles 
to work.” “Traditional Christian terminology” has lost its 
meaning. Moreover, a “new kind of piety must be found.” 
The man who “keeps curses from his tongue, beer from 
his Jips, and football pool coupons from his hands may 
stir idle curiosity in his fellows, but he is hardly likely to 
arouse in them either real interest or respect. In what way 
can a worker express his faith in actions so that his com- 
rades can see the point? . . . What does Christian love and 
justice mean in terms of specific issues of industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political life?” 


Experience of an Industrial Chaplain 


A review of ten years’ experience as an industrial chap- 
lain in England is given by William Gowland in British 
Weekly, London, December 30, 1954. “The work of the 
industrial chaplain is different from any other task in the 
ministry... .” 

He operates in a sphere where “the non-church-goer 
completely outnumbers the church-goer.” Also the task 
“is essentially pioneer work demanding flexibility and mo- 
bility.” In the last six years he has seen “a real bridge 
being built across the gulf that separates the non-church- 
goer and the church. . . .” “The truly orthodox church 
is that fellowship which will be prepared to take risks, to 
experiment, to keep going out.” 

The following paragraphs sum up ideas concerning the 
way special church service to industrial workers should 
be organized: 

“Let us now turn to the appointment of industrial chap- 
lains, about which there are two main schools of thought. 
The first is that this work should be part of the ordinary 
task of the minister. The second point of view advocates 
that men shall be set aside as specialists without pastoral 
charge. 


“Can the work be done by the local minister? One of 
the deadly dangers is that industrial work will be tacked 
on to normal ministerial duties. After careful observation 
over five years I have no hesitation in saying that a great 
deal of harm has already been done by opening up indus- 
trial work, and then after a short time the work has been 
abandoned. The results of this are far-reaching and dev- 
astating. 


“The folk in industry are already suspicious of our 
motives and staying power. This failure to carry the work 
on consistently and as a long-term policy gives real con- 
tent to the criticism that we cannot stay the course. Hav- 
ing examined on several occasions a situation in which in- 
dustrial work has been commenced and then been dropped 
I have found several factors common to every case. The 
management are very loath to attempt the experiment 
twice. The shop stewards have been let down in that havy- 
ing commended the scheme to their fellows, and argued 
for it, they find the ground cut from under their feet, and 
there is a consequent lack of faith in their judgments. ... 

“A common factor in the reason for the withdrawal of 
local ministers from factories is that they are not support- 
ed by their own church. Members of the congregation be- 
gin to grumble that they are being neglected ; into this sit- 
uation is injected all the ramifications of finance, invita- 
tions and what people think. This is but one piece of 
evidence of the unprepared church. Unless the priorities 
of the local church are right, it is difficult to see how a 
ininister can meet all the demands... . 

“Tf industrial work is to be done by the local church, 
then the local church must mobilize all its forces and tap 
all its resources of lay leadership. There must be a re- 
alistic use of its time and money. It would be better to do 
nothing at all in the industrial sphere than to do it in a 
fitful and irregular fashion. We are not dealing in this 
sphere with a local congregation of a hundred or so who 
will tolerate a great deal. We are responsible for thou- 
sands of uncommitted folk who watch us with a pitiless 
scrutiny. We cannot parcel out industrial chaplains with 
the administrative skill of rent collectors. I once saw the 
excellent and costly work of an industrial chaplain carved 
up on the chaplain’s removal, and it was all done to 
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placate the god of finance—the results were devastating 
and permanent.” 


The Church and Industry 


Some of the problems facing the church in its relations 
with industry and industrial workers are discussed by 
Rev. W. David King, editorial secretary of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship (an Anglican association) in the 
Church of England Newspaper, London, January 21, 
1955. Mr. King comments that the group who worked in 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship “created a conscience 
in the Church and, indeed, in the nation” about the con- 
ditions “in which men and their families worked and 
lived.” Prebendary P. T. R. Kirk, who organized the Fel- 
lowship shortly after World War I and has been its gen- 
eral director ever since, has now retired. 

The “great need of the Church to get to grips with 
industrial England” still remains. But that society is very 
different now. “Many more” clergy and laity are aware 
of that need. 

tut, Mr. King thinks, there is “a modern danger . . . 
of treating industry as a vast fishing ground where all 
may fish: with that treatment it will not be long before 
it is forbidden for any to fish there at all. 


“Something more is required than a campaign here or 
a mission there. There must be evangelism in depth. It 
requires a long-term policy of permeation. .. . 


“It depends on what we are seeking to do. If it is to 
expect a quick result and increase our congregations it is 
doonied to failure. If it is to make a beginning in perme- 
ating the whole of industrial life with Christian principles 
and creating the environment in which men and women 
may live nearer to the standards of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ then we shall be content ‘to fight and not to heed 
the wounds .. .” over a very long period. 

“For too long we have made too sharp a line of demar- 
cation between the sacred and the secular, and particularly 
has this been true of vocations. It has wrought havoc in 
the mentality of the layman—given him a spiritual in- 
feriority complex. He has looked upon work as secular, 
and because it is so the high principles which govern the 
sacred do not apply to it, therefore, ‘get all you can in 
any way you can, and keep religion out of it.’ 

“It has had too a ‘boomerang’ effect. There is little sense 
of dependence upon God or a conciousness of interdepend- 
ability of one man’s work upon another ; or the recognition 
of each man’s value to the community. Is, for example, 
the signalman in the box of less value to the community 
or his work less sacred than the man ‘who is something in 
the city.’ who sits back in his compartment and reads the 
Financial Times? Until there is a railway disaster one 
would think so! 

“Is the plough less holy than the harmonium in the 
mission hall? Is not our sense of values topsy-turvy ? If 
ours are, then how may we expect the man on the lathe 
to see the relevance of Christianity to his work?” 

It is necessary today to “recognize the strength of the 
ties and loyalties of the working masses and to be cog- 
nisant of the complexity of the mechanism in which man 
today is caught up.” 


British Conference on Industrial Evangelism 


On January 11-12, 1955, British Methodists met in a 
conference at Blackpool to discuss industrial chaplains. 
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The speakers included Anglicans who have worked in 
this field. It was reported in the British Weekly, January 
20 and 27, 1955, by Tom Gowland, industrial chaplain 
at Chapel Street Methodist Church, Luton, England. 

Very Rev. Mervyn Armstrong, provost of Leicester, 
insisted that industrial evangelism must be “fa partnership 
of ministry and laity, the local congregation and the eccle- 
siastical administrator. The congregation of the local 
church is in need of spiritual preparation and it is not 
the Cross which repels but often the Church. 

“The priesthood of all believers is essential to all this 
work. ... People are looking for a community that really 
operates. ... We must beware of that kind of coordination 
which rules out the working of the Iloly Spirit. So far 
as the churches are concerned we need a clearing house 
where we can share each other’s thoughts and expressions 
rather than a committee bent on direction and coordina- 
tion.” 

Leslie W. Jones of Manchester, a trade unionist, said 
that “our first priozity” should be “the industrial layman.” 
In industry today 1 committee of management and union 
representatives is often appointed to work out plans for 
improved conditions. “Why not a Christian group com- 
prising church members at all levels. It must of necessity 
be interdenominational. . . . If it is true that we are losing 
six out of seven Sunday school scholars—they go into in- 
dustry—this Christian group must arrest them and enrol 
them.” 

Mr. Gowland in speaking on “Ilow to Begin,” stressed 
the fact that the chaplain must be “impartial and inde- 
pendent” “with no denominational motive” but with a 
“real love for people.” One of the necessities, he felt, is to 
“give young people a more thorough training within the 
church. . . . We need to spend more and more time in 
demonstrating how the theology which we teach them can 
be translated into life in general and work in particular.’ 
He has for some time been “uneasy about the attitude that 
we must not in any way seek to bring men and women to 
Christ in industrial work. Surely there is far too much 
talk about the Kingdom of God being the welfare state 
and all we have to do is fill men’s minds with the right 
ideas. I believe this is reactionary and theologically un- 
sound. .. . We have within the Church two parties bent 
on ‘either, or,’ but we must see that it is both.” 

Victor Jones, a layman, said that “the vast majority of 
folk did not regard work as essentially unpleasant, and... 
accusations about the evils of repetitive work were grossly 
overdone. . . . One question which should be asked by all 
Christian managements is—Are factories under non- 
Christian management more efficient than those run by 
Christian management?” In this connection the writer 
noted that “there is no more embarrassing situation for 
the Church than when some of its members are not as 
concerned about the people who work for them as they 
might be. Pious dissenters who allow inefficiency and bad 
working conditions are .. . a present reality. . . . Religion 
is not one thing and work another—work is part of wor- 
ship.” 

There was general agreement at the Conference that 
industrial chaplains were needed, that the work should be 
done on an ecumenical basis, that there is a need for 
training courses for both industrial chaplains and laity, 
and that “well-planned and well-written literature” is 
needed for this work. 
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Foreign Students in Great Britain 


The work of British churches for foreign students is 
reported by four members of the Iona Community in The 
Coracle, organ of the Iona Community (Candlemakers’ 
Hall, Candlemakers’ Row, Edinburgh 1, Scotland), Febru- 
ary, 1955. Scott Hutchison, chaplain to overseas students 
appointed by the Church of Scotland, states the problem 
forthrightly. He comments that the aim of the chaplaincy 
is “to encourage the Christian community ‘on the spot’ to 
be the continuing chaplain,” and to present the Christian 
challenge so that “men will feel a need to respond in a 
total way to it.” This must be done through the Christian 
community. 

‘“. .. But in the face of bad accommodation, political 
parochialism, colour prejudice, denominational pride, and, 
wors: of all, ‘arm’s length kindness,’ these aims are being 
constantly stymied....The responsibility and_ privilege 
of taking the first step in genuine outgoing friendship 
rests with the Christian community in their midst.’’ Many 
churches will invite foreign students to address their meet- 
ings but few church people will take a personal interest 
in them. “The ordinary Christian congregation does not 
seem to have made up its mind about ‘colour.’ ” 


With the large number of migrant workers and foreign 
students this is “no academic issue... . . \nd it must be 
tackled at every level: at the level of Bible study, at the 
level of hospitality for the stranger in the midst, at the 
level of trade union and local politics, and in Kirk Session. 
... What we do about a Kenya student in Glasgow and 
what we do about the destinies of his friends awaiting 
trial in Kenya are one and the same thing.” 

Malcolm Duncan, Student Christian Movement secre- 
tary in London with special responsibility for foreign 
students, has found there more offers of hospitality to 
foreign students than students to accept them. But most 
of them do not find their way into the English commu- 
nities, either of work or of worship. When the Christian 
student rejects the church in Great Britain “it is because 
he foils to find in the congregation here the family in- 
timacy which he has known in his home congregation.” 

In Edinburgh, Robin Barbour, chaplain for overseas 
students, writes, “there are more students, of all kinds, 


from overseas .. . than there are anywhere else in Britain 
(London always excepted). . . . There is a reasonable 
probability that, if a student is... in urgent need of any 


kind of help, somebody will get to know about it and will 
be able to take action.” But many need help they do not 
get and many have no Scots friends. There are 2,000 
foreign students in Edinburgh. The largest number are 
from the United States but there are many from Asia 
and Africa. There are a number of Indians from South 
Africa, but no Africans. They cannot get passports. Mr. 
Barbour thinks that the impact on foreign students of 
“Christian faith and example, both in the congregation of 
Edinburgh and in the Christian life of the University, is 
still tragically small.” 


Urban and Rural Communities 


“This is a book about communities and people,” write 
Edmund de S. Brunner and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck in their 
text in sociology, American Society: Urban and Rural 
Patterns (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. $6.00). 
The book was written in response to requests for a text 
designed for students who will probably study only one 
course in sociology. It was decided to emphasize the study 


of all types of American communities, including small 
rural neighborhoods and large metropolitan areas. 

“Culture is a word with at least ten meanings,” it is 
stated. To the social scientists, ‘culture means the sum 
total of ways of living built up by a group of human be- 
ings. It is therefore a very inclusive term. The generally 
accepted beliefs, attitudes, and values a people holds are 
included. So are the ways of life and behaviors which 
have become sanctioned by usage, including those by which 
people work together in orderly fashion to achieve pre- 
conceived ends they all desire.” 

The issues raised by “‘bigness” in the modern democracy 
are explored. In consideration of pressure groups, the 
authors write: “It is quite to be expected that all sorts of 
groups will spring up to exert pressure wherever it can 
be effective in accomplishing their purposes. Pressure 
groups exist on all levels of government, in all areas of 
community life, and within organizations of all kinds. 
They have become an accepted form of political procedure 


through which action is brought about in the operation of 
democracy.” 


Attention is given to “migration between communities,” 
a subject of special interest to administrators of churches. 
“The economic costs of this ceaseless movement are con- 
siderable. The problems of such community institutions 
as school and church in becoming acquainted with and 
serving large numbers of new people are taxing. The 
necessities of the migrants themselves, in adjusting to new 
social patterns, new traditions, different organizations, are 
considerable.” It is a highly varied migration, summed 
up under three main movements, of which that from coun- 
try to city is only one. 

There are many differences among cities, as well as 
differences between cities and rural areas. The rise of 
suburbia is indicated thus: If one included all the popula- 
tion in the rings around the central cities in the standard 
metropolitan areas as suburbia, it contained 36,200,000 
people. In the past fifty years, the population of suburbia 
increased 350 per cent. Between 1940 and 1950 about half 
the increase in population in the nation took place in the 
suburbs around the 168 standard metropolitan areas. There 
are also “types” of suburbs. 

The social engineer, the educator, the minister, will find 
excellent interpretations and orientations in a series of 
chapters on “Function and Structure of Living Communi- 
ties.” There is one chapter on “The Social Institution of 
Business.” In the chapter on “organizations of religion” 
there is a sentence, “churches are local institutions.” But 
there are variations. Churches are unevenly distributed. 
“There is no unanimity as to the most effective way to 
accomplish cooperation.” 

The book closes with five chapters on “community de- 
velopment.” Numerous projects for research and discus- 
sion are given with each chapter. Suggestions are offered 
frequently to instructors. The authors are both sociolo- 
gists on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, but this book did not emerge from any of the 
courses that they have taught. They state frankly that the 
work is ‘‘an experiment.” 

The treatment of both urban and rural data should ap- 
peal to church administrators, teachers in church-related 
colleges, and professors in many theological seminaries. 
Many of the problems and issues here presented are also 
the subjects considered at church seminars and confer- 
ences. 
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